BATTLE OF THE WITS

He enumerated the humorists whom he most prized and
to whom, we may say for him, his genius was most 'akin
They were Lucian, Cervantes, and Swift " These
authors,7' he^declares in the tenth number, "I shall ever
hold in the highest degree of esteem; not indeed for that
wit and humour alone which they all so eminently possest,
but because they all endeavoured, with the utmost force
of their wit and humour, to expose and extirpate those
follies and vices which chiefly prevailed in their several
countries." With the great triumvirate he joined Shake-
speare and Moliere, who, though more than humorists,
were blessed with the same talents, and who employed them
for the same purposes. If this list be compared with the
one given in "Tom Jones," it will be noticed that three
names have disappeared. Where is Rabelais! Where is
Marivaux? Where is Aristophanes, whose comedies
Fielding once began to translate with the help of Parson
Young? Why Babelais and Aristophanes are absent Field-
ing explains at once, as if to allay wonder. They were
endowed, he admits, with the very same talents as the rest,
but they made a wretched use of them; their design, in
Fielding*s opinion, was "to ridicule all sobriety, modesty,
decency, virtue and religion, out of the world." On Man-
vaux he is silent. This French novelist, however, was not
primarily a humorist, and so the failure to mention him
awakens little or no surprise. Fielding's early admiration
for Marivaux, which prompted him to uncritical outbursts
of praise in "Joseph Andrews" as well as in "Tom Jones,"
had since naturally waned, with the passing of Marivaux ?s
influence upon him. In "The Covent-Garden Journal" he
but corrected an ill-considered estimate of previous years.
His interest in Cervantes, despite the glowing passage on
the great triumvirate, had considerably declined also. He
now found it difficult to concede that the head of a sensible
man could be totally disarranged by reading romances.
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